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at the first opportunity. Grant said the case history indicated
s healthy and stable mind, until quite recently, and he felt
that only a pathological condition could account for a
depression so stubborn and dangerous.
Weatherby was brought in, the next morning, by his son.
I did not at once see the old gentleman but had an hour
with the son, a personable and fairly prosperous business
man of thirty-eight to forty, who seemed loyally concerned
about his father's plight.
He gave me the facts briefly. Weatherby, senior, had spent
his life in Maine, He had always been active and most of his
time had been spent out of doors, cutting timber, running a
mill, making maple products. A few months before his wife
had died. Weatherby, junior, and his wife had proposed to
the old gentleman that he come to Detroit and live with
them, because he was lonely and without employment. It
was his first experience in a large city. After a few days, he
began to be moody, taciturn, and glum. They tried to
interest him in their own affairs, took him to the movies, made
an effort to include him in their social life; but to no avail.
I thought I had a pretty good picture of the old fellow's
dilemma. The problem of an old man, who comes to live
with his son and his daughter-in-law, is much more serious
than for the old kdy who finds herself in the same circum-
stances. There are plenty of little things she can do to
entertain herself, and small services she can perform which
preserve her self-respect as a useful member of the house*
hold. She can knit stockings, sew on buttons, feed the baby,
help in the kitchen on the maid's day out. There is very
little that an old man can do. In the case of Weatherby, the
enforced idleness and sense of dependence had made him